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flBSTEACT 

A survey was conducted of schools in 15 states to 
provide a comprehensive view cf the status of speech communication in 
secondary schools and to compare the current status to that found in 
earlier surveys, of the 4,3*11 schools responding to the survey, 76% 
indicated that they offered a speech course and cf these, 325t 
indicated that they required the course* Overall, the findings showed 
that the cfferings of speech communication curricula have not changed 
in the past 15 years* The basic course was a semester long and was 
cffered orly once a year to a combination of ninth or tem:h through 
twelfth grade students. The average section had 20 students and was 
qenerallv 55 minutes long* Although a combination of topics 
(including oral interpretation , debate, mass media , and drama) were 
usually tauQlit in the basic course, public speaking dominated the 
course* The most frequently cited textbook was '»The Art of Speaking,** 
by Elson and Feck* Drama was the most frequently offered advanced and 
extracurricular course. The majority of teachers of speech ccurses 
had five or fewer years of experience and 70% of all speech teachers 
had English as their teaching assignment* Forty-jour percent of the 
teachers indicated graduate work in progress, with 33% having their 
master's degrees* The teachers did not report strong affiliations 
with prof essicnal associations. <Ft) 
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Results of surveys of secondary school speech curricula and teacher 
preparation and experience in fifteen states are described and compared 
with similar data from previous studies. Reasons why curricular and extra- 
curricular speech offerings have remained relatively unaltered for the past 
fifteen years are speculated. 



Many studies, both published and unpublished, have sought to 
assess the status of speech coTmnunication in secondary schools. 
Although the studies posed a variety of questions, the basic thrust 
of these investigations concerned the natxjre of the basic course, 
advanced and extra-curricular offerings, and the training of the 
speech teacllers- Studies conducted since 1965^are difficult to 
compare because each study raised different questions and sampled 
dissimilar populations (i.e., some sampled only secondary whereas 
others sampled elementary, junior high and high school programs)- 

* • 
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The studies conducted between 1965 and 1973 indicated a seemingly 
large percent of schools offered at least a basic speech coxjtrse 
(Ohio, 63 percent; Washington, 87 percent; Massachusetts, 64 percent; 
Indiana, 99 percent; Michigan 96 percent; Kansas, 90.5 percent; New 
York, 86 percent), but few required speech for graduation (Ohio, 11 
percent; New York (1974), 27 percent; Michigan, 24 percent; Indiana, 
6,5 percent). Estimates of the number of students who were actually 
exposed to speech cources before they gradxiated were low (Missouri, 
33 percent; Ohio, 20 percent; New York, less than 50 percent). 

Speech courses varied in dxjration from one year to units of 
less than one week (Pennsylvania frequently offered specialized speech 
units of less than a week and in New York, 25 percent of schools 
reported that mini*co\jrses in speech were offered within the English 
curriculum)- Indeed, speech was often offered as an English course 
(in California, 11.6 percent of speech courses were integrated into 
English courses and 74,4 percent were separate courses within the 
English Department; in Pennsylvania, 16 percent of schools taught 
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speech as a separate course in English and 20 percent integrated speech into 
an English course). Generally^ the speech courses emphasized public per* 
forraance with speeches being the most favored activity followed by dramatics* 
oral Interpretation » group discussion* and debate. These topics usually 
comprised the basic course and were offered as advanced courses In some instances. 

In terms of textbooks used» The New American Speech by Hedde and 
Brigance was most popular (Oh1o» 18.2 percent;, Michigan 27.38 percent; New 
York» 7.4 percent). Other frequently mentioned texts repeatedly Included: 
The Art of Speaking by Elson and Peck - 16.4 percent In Ohio» 8 percent In 
Michigan* 7.8 percent in New York; Modern Speech by Irwin and Rosenberger - 
8.5 percent In Ohio; 21.23 percent In Michigan; Your Speech by Griffith > Nelson 
and Stasheff - 6.7 percent In Ohio» 9.85 percent in Michigan* 18.9 percent in 
New York. Many other textbooks were used but not In significant number. 

Dramatics was generally the most frequent extra- or co-curricular 
activity (Pennsylvania* 80 percent; Michigan* 74.4 percent; Washington* 31 
percent co-curricular and 58 percent extra-curricular; Massachusetts* 74.4 
percenter. Individual events or co-curricular speech activities were also 
frequently offered (Pennsylvania* 94 percent; Michigan* 61.11 percent; 
Washington* 42 percent co-curricular and 39 percent extra-curricular). 
Participation in debate tournaments was evident too (Michigan* 49.48 percent; 
Washington* 44 percent; Massachusetts* 57.7 percent). Other extra-curricular 
activities such as radio-TV and speakers bureaus were offered in various 
states including Michigan* California* and New York* but not to the same 
extent as the more popular activities cited above. 
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The academic preparation of teachers teaching speech was primarily 
in English with relatively few teachers having undergraduate majors or minors in 
speech. In Pennsylvania, 94 percent of teachers teaching speech were 
certificated In English* 58 percent in social studies, 34 percent in speech 
and 18 percent in other areas. In Oh1o» 63 percent of the speech teachers 
had taken 18 semester hour In speech while only 18 percent had the 40 
semester hours needed for a special certificate in speech. In Michigan 75 
percent of the speech teachers had either a major or minor In speech» and 80 
percent of the speech teachers In Washington had speech training while 61.5 
percent were trained In drama. Less than 17 percent of the speech teachers ' 
in Massachusetts had majors In speech or drama and 33 percent had a major or 
minor In speech or drama. In California, 49.3 percent of the teachers of 
speech had a major In speech, 21.8 percent had a major or minor In speech. 
The 1974 New York study reported 64 percent of the speech teachers having a 
major or minor In speech at either the undergraduate or graduate level. 
Generally* the studies Indicated that few of the teachers of speech returned 
for graduate work in speech* but rather received graduate degrees in education 
or English. Kansas and New York studies reported that teachers In larger 
schools had better credentials In terms of academic preparation in speech. 

In terms of years of the service* the speech teacher had not been 
teaching very long. Of speech teachers In Ohio* 51.3 percent had taught 

* 

fewe" than five years. In Washington* 85 percent had taught 15 years or less. 
The 1574 New York study reported that the majority of teachers had been 
teaching less than ten years. Over half of the speech teachers -In Kansas 
were. In their first or second year of teaching. 
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In terms of teaching assignments, teachers of speech rarely taught 
only speech (in both Ohio and Pennsylvania only 11 percent of the teachers 
taught only speech; in Washington 6 percent taught only speech and In New 
York 8 percent taught only speech). Generally, the speech teacher also 
taught English (in Pennsylvania 75 percent also taught English, 73 percent in 
Ohio). 

Teachers of speech generally were not members of speech associations on 
state, regional or national levels. In Pennsylvania, 73 percent did not belong 
to any professional speech association, 6 percent belonged to the Speech 
Association of America (SAA), 3 percent belonged to Eastern States Speech 
Association, and 12 percent belonged to the Pennsylvania Speech Association. 
Of Ohio speech teachers, 12 percent reported belonging to SAA, 4 percent to 
Central States Speech Association, 13 percent to Ohio Speech Association. 
Michigan teachers Indicated 11 percent belonged to SAA, 4 percent to Central 
States Speech Association, and 53 percent to Michigan Speech Association. In 
California, 22.8 percent reported membership In SAA, 14.4 percent in Western 
Speech Association, and 27.6 percent' in California Speech Association. 
Current Status of Speech GonwunlcatiOn Education 

In an effort to gain a more comprehensive and comparable view of the 
status of speech coninunlcatlon in secondary schools from 1977-1979, sixteen 
states which are representative of geographical diversity were selected for 
sampling. Maryland, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts were selected from the 
Eastern Speech Association Region; Kentucky, Georgia and Texas from the Southern 
Speech Association region; Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, and North Dakota from Central States Speech Association 



region; and Washington and California from the Western Speech Association 
region. This list was not intended to be exhaustive, but rather represen- 
tative of the concentration of speech programs in states of various sizes 
across the country. 

Since the Michigan study had been completed in 1977, it became the 
prototype for the other studies (with the exception of Ohio and Wisconsin 

which had been completed before other state studies were conmissioned). During 

3 

the fall of 1978, researchers were Identified from each of the target states 
and were given a sample questionnaire, codebook for coding responses, sample 
initial and follow-up letters, and format for reporting data. The intent was 
to collect parallel data from each state during 1978-1979 to make possible 
comparisons:. 

Since the goal was to survey only secondary level schools (grades 9-12 
or 10-12), researchers were asked to obtain a complete listing of all public 
high schools and to send letters to principals of all public secondary 
schools. Some researchers surveyed both junior and senior high schools (grades 
7-12). A follow-up letter was to be sent out within a month of the first 
mailing to those who did not respond. Principals of schools with no speech 
program were asked to return the letter in the stamped addressed envelope so 
that the researcher knew if any program existed or not. Principals were 
encouraged to give the questionnaire to the speech teacher to complete. 

Researchers were asked .to do frequency counts on all questions and cross 
tabulations where indicated. 

The data were received by the sunnier of 1979 from all states except Cali- 
fornia. Data from an additional survey conducted in Wisconsin is reported 
when appropriate information was available. 
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The response rate to questionnaires varied considerably. Some states 
included both junior and senior high schools In the survey. Of the 8362 
schools contacted in fifteen states, 4341 or approximately 52 percent responded. 
Seventy-six percent or 3297 of the respondents indicated they offered a speech 
course or pragr«a and approximately 24 percent indicated no speech program was 
offered. Although no. definite conclusion can be reached regarding the status 
of speech communication in the 48 percent of the schools that did not respond 
at all, it is more likely that those schools do not offer speech courses since 
schools with no program would be less likely to return the cover letter as 
requested. They may have assumed that they did not need to respond if they 
had no program. Thus the 76 percent response Is probably an over-estimation 
of the percent of schools overall offering speech. On the other hand, 39.4 
percent is probably a low estimate {number of schools offering programs 
divided tty total number Of schools contacted) of speech programs. 

A comparison with the previously reported state studies indicates that 
three states decreased their speech offerings by ten percent or more, 
{MassacRusetts, 64 percent to 53.5 percent; Michigan, 96 percent to 86.6 
percent; and Indiana, 99 percent to 83.6 percent), while two states slightly 
increased their speech offerings {Ohio, 63 percent to 68.3 percent, and 
Washington, 87 percent to 89.4 percent). Brooks reported that the "1967, 1968 
and 1969 surveys indicated that 80 percent to 90 percent of American high 
schools offered speech for credit." 

Of the 76 percent of the schools offering a basic speech course, of those 
responding to the question, only 32 percent required the course. Thus at 
a maximum, only 25 percent of the students were required to take a speech 
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course. Required courses ranged from 2.2 percent to 58.9 percent in different 

states, with only Minnesota, Wisconsin, (study number 2) and Nebraska requiring 

it in more than half of the schools. This is comparable to the 0 to 60 

percent range of required courses reported by Brooks in 1969, thus indicating 

5 

"the area in which considerable grovrth should be expected" didAnot .materialize 
in the 1970's. 

The basic course most frequently was a semester long. On the average, 
49.5 percent of the courses were a semester long, 26.4 percent a year long, 
and 20.8 percent a quarter long. The category "other" served as a catch-all 
(13-6 percent) and may include quarter long courses as well as tri-mesters and 
mini -courses. 

On the average, the basic course was offered once each year in 50.9 
percent of the schools, each semester in 32.2 percent of the schools, and each 
quarter in 12 percent of the schools. It is important to note that the basic 
speech course may only be offered one semester or quarter each year, thus 
enlarging the percent of offerings each year. For example, while 73 percent 
of the;basic' speech. courses:taught in.Oklahoma were a year long, 82 percent of 
the schools indicated the basic course was offered each year and only 14 
percent said it was offered each semester. Some of the semester long courses, 
thus, may only be offered once a year. 

The basic course was most frequently offered to a combination of students 
in grades nine through twelve or ten through twelve. A range of two to fifty 
students per section of the basic course was reported with twenty students 
per section as a tnode and mean for the states overall. The means ranged from 
15.7 students per section in Nebraska and North Dakota to 23 in Maryland, 
Kentucky, Georgia, Minnesota and Michigan. 
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The number of sections offered at any one time varied from one to 
twenty-one in Indiana, but one to nine was conimonly reported. However, fifty 
percent of the schools indicated oi^ering only one section per term. 

The length of the basic speech courses was most commonly reported as 
fifty-five minutes in seven states, fifty minutes in four states and fourty- 
five minutes in two states. No "creative" time frames, such as extended periods, 
were Idenclfled. 

The description of the basic course is identified in Table 1. . While the 
vast majority reported their courses as a combinacion of topics, chen was i 
strong emphasis on public speaking in many of the schools. Minnesota and 
Wisconsin seemed to of fer more interpersonal communication in their basic 
courses, but the percentages reported must reflect overlap in the descriptions. 
More information regarding the nature of the basic course is desirable but 
was not available from the questionnaire. 

INSERT TABLE 1. 

Of .the 1423 responses to the question "what textbook is used in the basic 
speech course," the first three most commonly used books were published before 
1969 and two of the three were among the books most coimionly identified in the 
previous studies. The most popular text was The Art of Speaking by El son and 
Peck, 20.2 percent, followed by Basic Speech Experiences by Carlisle, 15.7 
percent, and The New American Speech by Hedde and Brigance, 11.5 percent. 
Close behind the Heide and Brigance book, was the new Speaking of Communication 
by Wilkinson, 11.2 percent. Person to Person by Galvin and Book, 10.8 percent, 
and Patterns in Communication by Hedde, Brigance and Powell, 10 percent. 
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These last three books were published in the mid 1970's, thus indicating some 
updating of material and topic covered (i.e. communication). Nonetheless, it 
is still clear that the textbook selection reflects the predominant public 
speaking nature of the basic course since the first three choices focus 
almost exclusively on public speaking. This focus on public speaking was 
consistent with the emphasis of speech courses for the past several decades. 

The low response rate (less than one-third of the respondents) to the • 
question regarding textbooks, coupled with the information regarding the 
frequency of textbook use* suggested that a large number of teachers were not 
using speech books to teach the course. Many reported the use of handouts or* 
lecture notes as supplements or replacements for textbooks. Roughly 20 percent 
of the teachers did not use textbooks at all and another 41 percent used books 
infrequently. Whether this reflects the oral tradition of teaching speech, 
a belief that te)ttbooks do not enhance students' learning In this area, lack 
of funds to purchase books which may be appropriate, or dissatisfaction with 
available textbooks is unknown. 

When asked to identify the means by which students were evaluated in the 
course, the overwhelming response was by assessment of both written and oral 
work (76.2 percent). Approximately 19 percent of the respondents Indicated 
evaluations were totally on oral presentations, while less than 1 percent 
indicated evaluations were totally on wr1tte.n work. Of the seven states 
indicating an emphasis on public speaking, only three (Penn, Mn, ND) Indicated 
substantial evaluation of oral presentations. Thus it appears even those 
courses emphasizing public speaking have evaluation of written as well &s 
oral work. 

n 
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Of those responding to the question "Is speech combined with 
other courses?^^ almost 82 percent responded '^no^V However, of the 
17 percent indicating "7es'\ the tnost frequent coni^ination was speech 
with English, which is consistent with previous speech-English 
combinations . 

In summary, speech communication courses and/or programs were 
identified in 76 percent of the schools. The basic speech commu* 
nication coxjrse of the 1970 's was listed as elective in two-thirds 
of the schools and required in only one-third of the schools. The 
basic course was described as a semester long, offered only once 
each year to a combination of ninth or tenth through twelfth graders. 
The average section had twenty students and was generally fifty-five 
minutes in length. Although a combination of topics, including 
interpersonal communication, discussion, oral interpretation, debate, 
and drama, were usually taught in the basic coxjtrse, public speaking 
dominated the course. The most frequently cited textbooks were 
The Art of Speaking by Elson and Peck (1966), Basic Speech Experiences 
by Carlisle (1969), The New American Speech by Hedde, Brigance^ 
and Powell (1968), Speaking of Communication by Wilkinson (1975), 
Person to Person by Galvin and Book (1974), and Patterns in Cotpt^,^ - 
nication by Hedde, Brigance^ and Powell (1975), Evaluation of a 
combination of both oral and written work was most common. Finally, 
82 percent of the responding schools reported that speech was not 
combined with another course, but when combined, it was most frequently 
taught with English, 

Advanced Speech Courses 

In each state drama was the number one most frequently offered 
EBslC ''other courses/' The range was 35,8 percent to 87,1 percent of 
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with the mean at 5 9. 5 percent of all schools offering it. The popularity of 
drama as an advanced course was also reflected in the previous studies. 

The rank order of advanced courses overall and their mean percentages of 
schools offering them are as follows; (1) drama, 59.5 percent; (2) advanced 
speech, 30.3 percent; (3) debate, 26.5 percent; (4) radio/television/mass 
media, 18.5 percent; (5) oral interpretation, 14.9 percent; (6) film, 11.2 
percent; (7) discussion, 7.6 percent; and (8) Interpersonal coiranuni cation, 
7.0 percent. In comparing this list of advanced courses with those reported 
in earlier studies. It appears that debate has retained a high position, but 
oral interpretation has been surpassed by radio-television-mass media. Group 
discussion seems to have fallen off in frequency of offering. 

The frequency of advanced course offering In each of the states is 
displayed In Table 2. 

INSERT JABUE 2. 

Extra-Curricular Offerings 

In regard to extra curricular offerings, theatre or drama was most 
frequently offered (78.2 percent) comparable to the frequency of its offering 
reported In previous studies. The range was 66.8 percent to 92.3 percent 
of schools per state offering theatre. The second most frequently offered 
activity was forensics or Individual events (53.5 percent), again comparable 
to the percent of schools offering it in years past. The range was 16.4 
percent to 96.6 percent of schools per state offering forensics. Debate was 
the third most frequently offered activity, with a mean of 39.4 percent of 
the schools in individual states offering debate was 13.8 percent to 62 
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percent. Discussion and/or student congress was the least frequently offered 
extra-curricular speech activity with a mean of 17.5 percent of the schools 
offering tt and a range of 7.9 percent to 23.3 percent of schools in individual 
states offering the activity. Washington schools do not offer discussion and 
student congress as an extra-curricular activity at all. Table 3 displays 
data related to this question. 

.INSEIi[r;TABLE,3. 

Teacher Characteristics 

Regarding the distribution of the years teachers, who are teaching the 
basic course, received thsir bachelors degrees, the majority (46 percent) 
received their degree between 1970 and 1978 and another one-third received 
their degree between 1960 and 1969. There was little variation In the pattern 
across states. It appears a large number of teachers return to school for 
advanced work. Forty-four percent of those responding to the question 
indicated graduate work in progress, with thirty-three percent having completed 
their master's degree and twenty percent doing work beyond their masters degree. 
It is notable that over 60 percent of the speech teachers in Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Indiana, had completed their masters degree. 

Teachers who were teaching speech courses reported first end second majors 
earned at the undergraduate level. In two states those with majors in speech 
were equal to those with English niajors. In four states those with English 
degrees outnumbered those with majors in speech, and in eight states teachers 
with speech degrees outnumbered those with English majors. Since it is 
difficult to determine how many teachers held majors in both speech and 
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English, the interpretation of the data is somewhat ambiguous. Nonetheless 
four states reported less than thirty percent of the teachers who were teaching 
speech courses have B.A. majors in speech, coninuni cation or theatre and twelve 
reported less than 60 percent with speech majors. On the graduate level, the 
(tiajority of teachers in most states were working on or had received graduate 
majors in English or education rather than in speech, communication or theatre. 

Respondents were asked to indicate their years of teaching and coaching 
speech, related areas. The pattern of response was similar for both teaching 
and coaching, with, fifty-two percent indicating they had been teaching five 
years or less and forty-nine percent indicating they had been coaching for 
thgt length, of time. Twenty-eight percent more had taught and coached six 
to ten years and eleven percent had done so for eleven to fifteen years. 
Appmtmately six percent had taught and coached sixteen to twenty years with 
only four percent doing so more than twenty. years. 

On the average, 70 percent of all speech teachers have English as their 
teaching assignment in addition to speech. Another twenty percent teach 
theatre in addition to speech^ and other related courses such as mass media, 
radio and television, journalism and conriunication are assigned. History or 
social studies seems to be the other n»re frequently mentioned course, although 
ntath, physical education, foreign languages, and reading were among the other 
subjects taught by speech teachers. 

Secondary levels teachers did not report strong professional affiliations. 
State speech association manberships averaged twenty-five percent, although 
the range for individual state memberships varied from ten percent to sixty- 
two percent. Membership in the regional speech associations averaged three 
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percent, with little variation among regions. The Speech Conmunl cation 
Association, a national association, claimed matibership of approximately 
eight percent of the teachers, with a range of 2.3 percent to 12.8 percent 
in Individual states. 

Respondents were given the opportunity to indicate other professional 
memberships they held. Included among those were the state theatre associa- 
tion, state forensic association, state and National Councils of Teachers of 
English. It is not unusual for tnendjership in the State and National Councils 
of Teachers of English to have been frequently indicated by these speech- 
English teachers, but it is apparent that professional involvanent In speech 
associations is not a priority overall for these teachers. Indeed, this lack 
of involvement in professional associations was evident in the previously 
conducted studies. 
Cor.clusions 

The offerings of speech conmuni cation curricula in high schools across 
the United States basically have not changed in the past fifteen years. 
The same number of courses were being offered, of which fewer in the 1970' s, 
rather than more, were required. The major focus of s?«ech programs continued 
to be on public speaking and theatre. The only cont!>nt change seemed to be 
a slight integration of such new topics as mass media and interpersonal 
communication into the curricula or basic courses, but no major shift 
from the more traditional topics occured in spite of changes in college and 
university speech communication curricula toward such topics. 

In response to the question "why have the ^speech curricula not changed 
in frequency of offering nor content?" at least three proposals can be 



advanced. First, it is easier to maintain the status quo. Young teachers 
may be finding it easier to teach what previous secondary level speech 
teachers have taught. Nevr teachers may be inheriting old curriculum guides, 
lesson plans, or course descriptions from their predecessors and may follow 
than either out of ease or pressure to conform to past practices. Principal 
curriculum coninittees, school boards, or chairpersons of English or language 
arts departments (in which the speech courses are usually found), may mandate 
that public speaking and theatre be taught, since such people may have no 
knowledge of new advances in coimiuni cation, much less reason to advocate 
such, changes in the secondary level curricula. In addition, the surveys show 
that speech teachers are not using current textbooks which include such topics 
as intrapersonal , interpersonal, and mass communication. Whether teachers 
are not aware of new texts, choose not to use texts, or are not given the 
budget to purchase them, is not known. However, teachers are not using this 
ayenue for influencing the speech curricula. Thus, in spite of the training 
universities and colleges are giving their prospective or in-service secondary 
level teachers In the advances in the speech comnuni cation discipline, their 
Influence Is not having an Impact on the high school curricula. The status 
quo of fifteen years ago Is being maintained. 

A second .reason why the high s-hool speech curriculom has not changed tnay 
be found in the lack of professional involvement most secondary level speech 
teachers have In the profession. Usually there is only one speech teacher In 
a school, thus not penrftt^ng dally Interaction among colleagues trained in 
the discipline. Not only do speech teachers not have others with whom to 
interact in their buildings, but most do not belong to State, regional or 
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national speech conmuni cation associations. By this lack of professional 
membership, speech teachers are precluded from interaction with other 
professionals at conferences and from learning about new issues or teaching 
techniques through participation In workshops or reading the journals. The 
problem of lack of professional conmitment Is further exacerbated by the fact 
that few teachers, many of whom do not have bachelor degrees in speech 
communication, are returning to graduate school to do advanced work In 
communication. Perhaps this lack of professional Involvement Is extended 
beyond lack of coirmitment to the discipline, for the majority of teachers seem 
to have short careers (less than fiye years) as either speech teachers and/ 
or coaches. Perhaps new teachers are choosing not to alter curricula when 
they anticipate that they will not be teaching long enough to merit the energy 
required to bring about change. 

Finally, budget cuts may be reducing speech conmuni cation curricula and 
extra-curricular offerings. Traditionally money has been allocated to reading 
and writing programs first, and when It runs out, speech is considered a "frllV 
which dcfes not merit funding. Speaking and listening have not been considered 
"basics" enouga to garner a larger share of the purse, although the Title 11 
basic skills grant of the 1978 Elementary and Secondary Education Act may 
eventually bring funding for speaking and listening programs in line with that 
for reading and writing. 

In essence, speech conmuni cation educators of all levels and secondary 

school administrators have a long way to go to bring secondary level speech 

conmuni cation curricula up to the "Standards for Effective Oral Communication 
c 

Programs' endorsed by the Speech Communication Association and the taierican 
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Speech Language*Hearing Association. Selecting from the enumerated guidelines, 

the survey data provides evidence of a number of shortcomings of secondary 

curricula. The lack of updating of curricula offerings and topics covered 

violates guideline number one: 

"The oral aanmmiaatian program is based on current theoxy 
and reseccrch in speech and language devetopment, psychctinguis^ 
tics, rhetorical and canmmication theory, corrmmication 
disorders, speech science, and related fields of study. " 

The combination of speech with English or other subjects, albeit a small per- 
centage » Violates guideline number two: 

"Oral corrmaricaHcn instruction is a clearly identifiable 
part of the . curriculum, " 

While students may be able to use acad^ic, personal and socfal experiences as 

data for their public speeches, curricula which include interpersonal and group 

convnunication may be able to better fulfill guideline nuitd)er four: 

^^The relevant academic, personal and social experiences of 
students provide core subject matter for the oral ccmmmicatian 
program. " 

finally, a broader based curricula than one emphasizing public speaking nrust 

be provided to meet guideline number five: 

UDml ccmnunication instruction provides a wide range of 
speaking and listening experiences, in order to develop 
effective ccmnmiaation skills appropriate to: 

a. a range of situations; e.g., informal to formal, inter^ 
personal to mass canmmication, 

b. a range of purposes; e.g., informing, learning, persuading, 
evaluating messages, facilitating social interaction, sharing 
feelings, imaginative and creative expression. 

c. a range of audiences j e.g., classmates, teachers, peers, 
esjjployers, family, cctnttuni ty . 

d. a range of corrmarCcation forme; e*g., conversation, group 
discussion, interview, drama, debate, public speaking, 
oral interpretation. 

e. a range of speaking styles; impromptu, extemporaneous, 
and reading from manuscript. " 
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Among the standards for the support of effective coninunication programs, 
at least three are violated as evidenced frwn the survey data: 

1. "Oral ccmmniaation instruation'-'is provided by individuals 

adequately trained in oral oommrAcation and/or comnuniaatian 
diaorderSt as eviderused by apgvopTiabe certification. 

2. Individuals responsible for oral aonmarCaation instruction 
receive conttntting education on theories t research and 
instruction relevant to a tswiuni oatim- 

3. Individuals responsible for oral coimunioation instruction 
pax'ticipate actively in conventionSt meetingst publioationSt 
and oth^ activities of a&mwiication professionals-," 

Thus, much needs to be changed to bring the secondary schools' speech 
curricula and teaching staff up to the standards for effective oral communi- 
cation programs. We bave a long way to go to improve the quality of 
secondary level speech consnuni cation programs and to ensure that all students 
have the opportunity to receive systanatic instruction in speech communication. 
The changes in curricula have been minor since the status of speech in 
secondary schools was reported in 1969, but with the standards for effective 
secondary level programs and teacher training programs^ now in place, perhaps 
the updating of curricula and professional involvement of teachers can be 
more stt^ongly encouraged and more systanatically assessed. 
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